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CHAPTER III . — ( Continued.) 

THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. BIOGRAPHIES. 

Robert Cochran was one of the eight persons proscribed in 
the New York Act of Assembly of 1774. He came to Bennington 
from Coleraine, Mass., about the year 1768, but soon afterwards re- 
moved to Rupert, where he held lands under the New Hampshire 
charter of that town. In the fall of I 77 C some persons undertook to 
occupy his land under the New York title, but they were promptly 
driven off. From that time he was an active associate with Allen 
and others in opposing the New York land claimants, for which he 
incurred the hot displeasure of the government of that province. He 
held the rank of captain in the first battalion of Green Mountain 
Boys, and on being informed of the massacre by the tories of 
Westminster, in March, 1775, he appeared at that place within forty- 
eight hours, at the head of over forty men from the west side of the 
mountain, and with twenty-five of them assisted in conveying the tory 
prisoners to Northampton jail. He held the rank of captain in the 
expedition to Ticonderga in May following, and was with Warner at 
the capture of Crown Point. He soon afterwards entered the service 
in Col. Elmore's regiment and was a captain until July 29, 1776, 
when by resolution of Congress he was promoted to a majority in 
the same regiment; John Brown, Esq., of Pittsfield, who had been 
active in the Ticonderoga expedition, being its lieutenant-colonel. 
In October following, the regiment, four hundred and forty strong, 
was on the frontier in Tryon county. New York, Maj. Cochran being 
in command of Fort Dayton. In November of that year, a new 
arrangement of the New York regiments took place under the direc- 
tion of the convention of that state. The field officers of the third 
regiment commissioned the 21st of that month, being Peter Ganse- 
voort colonel, Marinus Willett lieutenant-colonel, and Robert 
Cochran major. Among the recommendations of Maj. Cochran, was 
one from Jellis Fonda, Esq., who says he was “an active, good sol- 
dier, true to the cause,” and that he would “choose to be in the 
rangers, as he is well used to the business and understands the woods 
as well as any man.” He served with reputation in the campaign of 
H 77 > and was probably on the stfiff of Gen. Gates, for a portion of 
the time, as he appears to have been the bearer from him to the 
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Vermont Council of Safety, in September, of important despatches, 
some of which were to be forwarded to the adjoining states. In I 77 ^ 
he was sent by the commanding officer in the northern department, 
into Canada, to obtain information of the military condition of the 
province, where he had a very narrow escape from aiiest and execu- 
tion as a spy. Mr. Lossing in his Pictorial Field Book of the Revo- 
lution, gives the following account of the adventure: “His errand 

being suspected, a large bounty was offered for his head. He was 
obliged to conceal himself, and while doing so at one time in a biush 
heap, he was taken dangerously ill. Hunger and disease made him 
venture to a log cabin in sight. As he apprpached he heard thiee 
men and a woman conversing on the subject of the rewaid foi his 
head, and discovered that they were actually forming plans for his 
capture. The men soon left the cabin in pursuit of him, and he 
immediately crept into the presence of the woman, who was the wife 
of one of the men, frankly told her his name and asked her protec- 
tion. That she kindly promised, and gave him some nourishing 
food and a bed to rest upon. The men returned in the course of a 
few hours, and she concealed Cochran in a cupboard, where he over- 
heard expressions of their confident anticipations that before another 
sun they would have the rebel spy, and claim the leward. I hey 
refreshed themselves and set off again in quest of him. The kind 
woman directed him to a place of concealment some distance from 
her cabin, where she fed and nourished him until he was able to 
travel, and then he escaped beyond the British lines. Several years 
afterwards, when the war had closed, the colonel lived at Ticon- 
deroga, and there he accidentally met his deliverer, and rewarded her 
handsomely for her generous fidelity in the cause of suffering 
humanity,” In September, 1778, Maj. Cochran was in command of 
Fort Schuyler, and he was in active and reputable service on the 
Mohawk frontier during the remainder of the wai, becoming a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1780. Tike most of the patiiot officeis of the 
revolution, he came out of the contest in poverty. 

After the war Col. Cochran resided at Ticonderoga, and lastly 
at Sandy Hill, N. Y. He died at the latter place, and was buried at 
Fort Edward. — Mostly from Hall's History. 

Peleg Sunderland, another of the eight proscribed, settled 
among the earliest at Socialboro (Clarendon). He was a noted 
hunter and guide, and one of the earliest captains of the Green 
Mountain Boys. Ira Allen in his History gives the following reminis- 
cence of him : “In the spring of 1782 a loyalist officer out of Can- 
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ada, having raised 17 recruits in the county of Albany, set out to 
conduct them to Canada. He supposed it was safer to pass through 
Vermont than to continue in the State of New York. They were 
furnished with some stores at the Roaring Branch in Arlington. As 
they were putting them into their knapsacks in the silent watches of 
the night, Lieut. Wm. Blanchard pa.ssing that way fell in amongst' 
them ; they made him prisoner. On their march towards Canada 
they also fell in (at Manchester) with Sergt. Ormsby, who shared 
the same fate with Blanchard. To prevent alarm they struck off the 
road immediately and took to the woods. The next morning early. 
Major Ormsby was apprised of the situation of his son and his fellow 
prisoner, and the route the enemy had taken. The major dispatched 
an express to Col. Ira Allen to inform him of the circumstance, as 
the colonel at that time commanded a regiment of militia in that 
neighborhood. In the meantime the major directed Capt. Sunder- 
land to pursue the enemy with a party of men. The captain took 
his hounds with him, that by their scent followed the tracks of the 
enemy and thus proved faithful guides to the party. Col. Allen, on 
receipt of this intelligence, posted full speed to Manchester, sent to 
Capt. Lastman of Rupert to raise a party of men and waylay the 
enemy in a certain pass in the mountains, where he took the whole 
party and released Lieut. Blanchard. Capt. Sunderland came up a 
few minutes after, when the sagacity of his hounds was amazingly 
perceptible by their going up and smelling the feet of the prisoners.” 
The prisoners thus taken by Captains Eastman and Sunderland were 
afterwards exchanged for Vermonters who were prisoners with the 
enemy. 

After the revolution Capt. Sunderland lived in Manchester until 
1791, when he moved away, and we have no further history of him. 
He was a man of intelligence, activity and enterprise, and stood well 
in society. — Hall. 

“Samuel Salford was born at Norwich, Conn., April 14, 
1737; was one of the early settlers in Bennington, and died there 
March 13, 1813. When the committees of the several towns met at 
Dorset in 1775 to nominate officers for the battalion of Green Moun- 
tain Boys, recommended by Congress, he was named as major under 
Warner, and served in the corps with him in Canada. When War- 
ner’s continental regiment was raised in 1776, he was commissioned 
by Congress its lieutenant-colonel and served as such in the battles 
of Hubbardton and Bennington and throughout the war. In June, 
1781, he was chosen a brigadier-general of the militia; he repre- 
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sented Bennington several years in the General Assembly, was one 
of the State Council, and for 26 successive years, ending in 1807, he 
was chief judge of the county court for Bennington county. He was 
upright and intelligent, of sound judgment, and universally respected, 
He was concerned with Chittenden and others in the Canada nego- 
tiations, and his patriotism was never questioned.” — Hall’s Early 
History of Vermoitt, Appendix. 

“John Smith, who was sentenced to death without trial by the 
New York riot act of 1774 [but never arrested], is described in the 
act as ‘John Smith, late of Socialboro, yeoman.’ He had settled in 
Rutland under the New Hampshire charter of 1761, and when New 
York claimants under the patent of Socialboro issued in 1771, in 
disobedience of the king’s order, came to take possession of his farm, 
he resisted them, for which offence he was thus condemned to execu- 
tion. He was the first town clerk and first representative of Rutland 
in the General Assembly, and was a respectable and peaceable 
citizen.” — Ibid. 

Paul Spooner was a physician, his early residence in the 
State being at Hartland, from which he removed to Hardwick after 
the year 1790. He was a member of the State Council four years 
from 1 778, then lieutenant-governor until 1786, Judge of the Supreme 
Court for nine years ending in 1788, and was an agent of the State 
to the continental congress in 1780, and again in 1782. — Ibid. 

Samuel Fletcher was born at Grafton, Mass., in 1745. 
At the age of 17 he enlisted as a soldier in the contest between the 
British and French colonies, in which service he continued one year. 
On his return he learned the trade of a blacksmith, which he fol- 
lowed about four years, when he married a young lady with a hand- 
some property, and, resigning the sledge, removed to Townshend to 
wield the axe among the trees of the forest. In 1775, he joined the 
American standard at Bunker’s hill, with rank of orderly sergeant. 
He returned to Townshend in January following, where he was made 
a captain of militia. He was, at this time, principal leader in the 
county convention, and was ordered, as captain, to raise as many 
minute men as possible in his vicinity, who were to hold themselves 
in readiness to march at the beat of the drum. His whole company 
volunteered, and in 1777, they marched to Ticonderoga for the pur- 
pose of relieving the American army, which was there besieged. On 
this expedition, with 13 volunteers, he attacked a British detachment 
of 40 men, killed one and took seven prisoners, without sustaining 
any loss himself. He soon after received a major’s commission, and 
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continued in the service till after the capture of Burgoyne. After his 
return, he rose through the different grades of office to that of major 
general of militia, which office he held six years. He was several 
years member of the executive council, and, in 1788, was appointed 
high sheriff of the county of Windham, which office he held 18 years 
successively, and he was three years a judge of the county court. 
He died September 15, 1814, aged about 70 years. — Thompson. 

Thomas Cihttenden, first governor of Vermont, was born 
in Guilford, Conn., in January, 1730. In his twentieth year he mar- 
ried Elizabeth Meigs and removed to Salisbury in the same state, 
where he became a leading citizen, colonel of a regiment and for 
several years a member of the State legislature. In I774 with his 
wife and ten young children, he came from Salisbury one hundred 
and fifty miles through the wilderness to the Valley of the Winooski, 
where he had purchased a large tract of land in the towns of Willis- 
ton and Jericho. Here he lodged his family in a bark shanty until 
he moved into his new log-house. Here they lived until the early 
spring of 1776, when warned by friendly Indians of an intended in- 
vasion from Canada he retired with the same family across the 
mountains one hundred miles to Danby, where he rented a farm, but 
was immediately called to Bennington where, and in Arlington, he 
lived until the close of the revolution, when he returned to Williston 
and built the large brick house in which he lived at the time of his 
death in 1797. Four of his sons, Noah and Martin in Jericho, and 
Giles in Williston, lived in similar houses around him, Truman, the 
youngest, occupying the homestead. 

'I'homas Chittenden was president of the Council of Safety until 
the adoiition of the Constitution in 1778, when he was elected gov- 
ernor, and by annual re-elections held that office until his death, ex- 
cept one year when he declined the office because he had been criti- 
cised for assisting Ira Allen (who had fallen into pecuniary troubles), 
with the resources of the State. He maintained that the State owctl 
its existence to Ira Allen, and he would not be governor of a people 
who criticized him for remembering his services. The censure was 
withdrawn and he never again had an opposing candidate. 

The governor and his four sons were energetic and enterprising 
farmers, interested in all improvements, especially of horses and cat- 
tle. His simple manners and benevolent disposition endeared him 
to the people, who knew him affectionately as " Governor Tom ” It 
was said of him that no man’s enmity ever survived an interview 
with him. Truman inherited many of his qualities and for many 
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years was the adviser of all the widows and orphans of the county. 
Martin graduated at Dartmouth and was governor of the State in 
1813 and 1814. — Contributed by Hon. L. E. Chittenden 

Gov. Hall in his history thus eulogizes Hon. Thomas Chitten- 
den : “ His perceptions were quick and keen, and his mind so com- 
prehensive as to enable him to take a full view of any subject how- 
ever complex, and apparently by intuition to make a correct decis- 
ion. He had great tact in penetrating into the designs and charac- 
ters of men, and he early acquired the position of leader in civil 
affairs on the New Hampshire Grants, and in the new State; and he 
continued through life to enjoy the confidence of the people in a 
very high degree. To his sagacity and almost unerring judgment 
must be attributed in a great measure the successful progress and 
termination of the long and bitter controversy with the government 
of New York.” 

Stephen R. Bradley was born in Wallingford, Conn., Feb. 20, 
*7541 graduated at Yale in 1775, studied law, and came to Vermont 
about 1778 and settled in Westminster. He drew up “Vermont’s 
Appeal,” published by the State Council in December, 1779, and 
from that time was actively engaged in various capacities in the 
affairs of the State. He acted for a long time as prosecuting attor- 
ney of the county, was colonel and afterwards general of the militia> 
and often a representative in the General Assembly. He was one of 
the commissioners named in the act of the Vermont Assembly of 
1789, and as such participated in the final adjustment of the contro- 
versy with New York. After the admission of Vermont into the 
union he was three times elected United States senator, serving over 
fourteen years. He died December 9, 1830. — Hall. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAJOR-GENERAL IRA ALLEN. 


HE town clerk’s records of Litchfield, Conn., show that Joseph 


Allen resided in that town in 1728 with his mother, Mercy 
Allen, who was then a widow; that on the nth day of March, 1736, 
he was married to Mary Baker (sister of Remember Baker, senior), 
by the Rev. Anthony Stoddard of Woodbury. About 1740 they 
moved to Cornwall, Conn., where their son, Ira Allen, was born 
April 21, 1751. He was the youngest of eight children, six sons 
and two daughters, of whom Ethan was the oldest. Ira was of 
middle stature, thick set, of a ruddy, lively countenance, with large 
black eyes, symmetrical form. He was naturally social and polite, of 
very fair education, a practical surveyor, and very ready both as a 
writer and a speaker. He was the chief diplomatist during the 
struggle of Vermont for her independence and in her skillful negotia- 
tions with the British during the Revolution. He married Jcrusha 
Enos, daughter of Gen. Roger Enos, and had three children, two of 
whom died in youth, and the other, Ira H. Allen, lived to a good old 
age in Irasburgh in this State. 

Ira Allen came to Vermont in I77i,when twenty-one years of 
age. He made some purchases of lands near the Winooski River, 
whither he and Remember Baker went the next year (1772) to sur- 
vey the lands and get an occupancy ahead of the New York claim- 
ants. The Onion River Land Company was formed about this time, 
consisting of the Allen brothers, Ethan, Heman, Limri and Ira, and 
their cousin, Remember Baker. This company purchased in all 
some 300,000 acres of land lying between Fcrrisburgh and Canada 
line along the lake shore and embracing most of eleven townships. 
Ira was the chief manager of the business and ultimately became the 
owner of the greater part of the property. He lived at what is now 
Winooski. Young as he was when he entered into public life, his 
was the active spirit that managed the affairs of Vermont in the days 
of her darkest trials. The trouble with New York was at its height 
at the breaking out of the Revolution in the spring of 1775. at which 
time young Ira Allen was among the most active leaders of the 
Green Mountain Boys. During the same year Remember Baker was 
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killed, Ethan Allen was captured, and Seth Warner and Robert 
Cochran had joined the continental army. This left the New Hamp- 
shire grants stripped of four of their most active leaders, leaving at 
the head of their councils Thomas Chittenden and Ira Allen, who 
nobly acquitted themselves of their grave responsibilities. Baker 
and Allen had some adventures in exploring and taking possession 
of their new domains. In the fall of 1772 the^^ embarked from 
Skeensborough with five men in a small boat with baggage, pro- 
visions, one gun, a pair of pistols and a cutlass. On arriving at 
Winooski they were surprised to find a boat laden with provisions 
and two surveyors from New York, both of whom with their boat 
they captured. The next morning the balance of the surveying 
party, a Capt. Stephens with five men, came up the river to the camp, 
accompanied by another boat carrying thirteen Indians armed with 
guns. Stephens and his men landed and showed fight, but the 
Indians, learning that the quarrel was about the lands there, saga- 
ciously concluded to take no hand in the fight, as they owned the 
land themselves ; whereupon they made off and left Stephens to fight 
his own battles. The surveying party then surrendered to Allan and 
Baker, pledged their word never to be seen there again, were per- 
mitted to depart in peace. Soon afterwards Baker with one of the 
men returned in the boat to Skeensborough, leaving Allen and the 
other four to make further explorations — who soon found themselves 
short of provisions and started overland through the wilderness for 
Pittsford, then the most northerly settlement, 70 miles distant. They 
crossed mountains, struggled through swamps and rivers, faint and 
staggering with hunger, and finally reached Pittsford on the fourth 
day more dead than alive. 

Early in the spring of 1773, Allen and Baker returned to 
Winooski Falls. Baker brought with him his wife and three chil- 
dren, the first English family that ever settled in Colchester. Allen 
was unmarried and lived with them. They proceeded at once to 
build a block house close to the river on the north bank on the 
highest ground (now mostly slid in and washed away) some six or 
eight rods east of the present bridge. It was of hewn timber, two 
stories high, with 32 portholes in the upper story. It was furnished 
with arms and ammunition and called Fort Frederick. The same 
year they cut a road to Castleton, about 70 miles. 

At this time there were no settlements in Burlington or any 
other part of what is now Chittenden county, except a few Yorkers 
on Shelburne Point, who were permitted to remain. In this summer 
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of >3, however, a surveying party from New York were discovered 
up tlie river, who fled on the approach of Allen with three men, and 
never returned. 

The first proprietors’ meeting was held at Fort Frederick June i, 
• 774 - A clearing was made about the fort, and two others on the 
inteivalc below the falls. The settlement was abandoned on the 
breaking out of the Revolution in 1775, but Ira Allen continued 
nominally to represent Colchester during the war. During Ethan 
Allen’s captivity (Sept. 25, 1775, to May 31, 1778), Thomas Chit- 
tenden and Ira Allen were the leaders of the provisional government 
of Veimont. At the organization of the first State government in 
March, 1778, Chittenden was governor and Allen treasurer of the 
State and member of the council, positions which he held for nine 
years thereafter. He was also surveyor-general of the State for 
about the same number of years. On almost all occasions during 
the revolutionary period, he acted, either alone or with others, as 
agent of the State in their transactions with Congress and with New 
York and New Hampshire. He was the principal manager of the 
negotiations with Gen. Haldimand to ward off invasions of Canada, 
m which he was entirely successful. He was the author of numerous 
pamphlets and other publications in defence of Vermont and New 
Hampshiie, papers exhibiting great ability and producing a marked 
effect. Altogether Gen. Ira Allen was a diplomatist of a very high 
order and his talents were always at the command of the State of his 
adoption. 

He was practically the founder of the University of Vermont, 
whose charter and endowment he procured, adding to this work his 
own private gift of ^(4,000. 

In the black summer of 1777, when Burgoyne’s great army was 
coming up the lake carrying all before it; after the fall of Ticonder- 
oga and Crown Point and the bloody defeat of Hubbardton ; when 
the remnant of Warner’s regiment had passed on with St. Claire to 
Fort Edward, except a fragment at Manchester under Major Safford, 
who were the only federal soldiers in Vermont; with the State not 
yet organized under her new constitution, but proceeding under a 
Council of Safety with Chittenden as president; without a dollar in 
the treasury, and no apparent means to pay men or to buy muni- 
tions of war; with New Hampshire promising to send John Stark 
with troops to assist the Vermonters in their defence — then it was, 
when the Council were in despair of being able to raise the troops 
necessary to make New Hampshire’s aid effective, that Ira Allen, the 
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youngest member of the Council moved “ that the property Of all 
persons who had or should join the common enemy, should be 
sequestered and sold at public auction to furnish the means of 
defence.” The motion was adopted ; property was sequestered and 
sold, in fifteen days a regiment was raised and placed under com- 
mand of Col. Herrick, Col. Warner’s regiment was filled up, and the 
men received pay and bounty ; and two weeks later, with Stark and 
his forces from New Hampshire and Massachusetts, they met and 
crushed the Hessians at Bennington, thereby crippling Burgoyne 
and rendering his overthrow and capture morally certain. This was 
the first instance in the Revolution of the confiscation of Tory 
estates, although it was afterwards very generally resorted to. If the 
expedient had not been suggested by young Allen at this time the 
whole history of our country might have been changed. After the 
war Ira Allen settled at Winooski, very wealthy in land, and pro- 
moted the various business enterprises about him, so that in a few 
years that village was one of the most enterprising and prosperous in 
the State. But in 1796, then at the height of his prosperity, he 
went to France and purchased of the French Republic twenty-four 
brass canon, and twenty-thousand muskets, ostensibly for the supply 
of the militia of Vermont. The vessel in which they were shipped 
to this country was captured by a British man-of-war and carried to 
England where the cargo was libelled for forfeiture. After a contest 
of seven or eight years in the English courts, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a restoration of his property, but the delay and enormous ex- 
pense of the litigation rendered its release of little value to him. 
While in England he wrote and published in London his History of 
the State of Vermont, a very valuable work. In October, 1800, he 
returned to the United States, leaving his case in the hands of his 
counsel. On his return, he found his business here substantially 
broken up. Tax titles had been obtained upon his lands ; number- 
less suits, many of them fictitious, had been prosecuted to judgment 
against him in his absence, for inordinate sums, to satisfy which his 
most valuable lands had been set off in great tracts at small apprais- 
als.. He was obliged to give up all and leave the State to secure his 
own personal liberty. He went to Philadelphia where he lived in 
povery until his death, January 7, 1814, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. His remains were there buried in the public grounds, and 
there is no. stone or record or living witness left to mark or point 
out his humble grave. 
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“ O brave yet tender ! Fearless, stout and true ! 

O breaker of the bonds of ancient wrong ! 

Knight of the weak and smiter of the strong, 

Whom toil nor chains nor hunger could subdue ! 

It was thine iron hand that overthrew 
The stronghold of the tyrant, and along 
Our waters bright, and our green hills among. 

Threw wide the light of liberty anew. 

Ideal of stalwart freedom ! Champion bold. 

That by sheer will the foeman overbore ; 

Defying steel, despising traitor’s gold, 

But shedding yet no wanton drop of gore. 

From vale and glen and field and mountain old. 

We of the hills salute thee evermore.” 

“ I wish to God America would, at this critical juncture, exert 
herself agreeable to the indignity offered her by a tyrannical minis- 
try. She might rise on eagle’s wings and mount up to glory, free- 
dom and immortal honor if she did but know and exert her strength. 
Fame is now hovering over her head. A vast continent must now 
sink to slavery, poverty, horror and bondage, or rise to unconquer- 
able freedom, immense wealth, inexpressible felicity and immortal 
fame .” — Ethmi Alien to New Yoi'k Provincial Congress, June 2, ip/J. 

Ethan Allen, oldest son of Joseph and Mary (Baker) Allen, 
was born at Litchfield, Conn., Jan, 10, 1737 O- S. The following is a 
verbatim copy of the entry of his birth in the town clerk’s records of 
Litchfield : “ Ethan Allen ye son of Joseph Allen and Mary his wife 
was born January ye loth, 1737.” Reckoning by the new style he 
was born Jan. 10, 1738. He seems to have enjoyed a fair education 
and his brother Ira stated in writing to Zadock Thompson that 
Ethan had been nearly fitted for college. On the other hand, his 
daughter Lucy, the late Mrs. Hitchcock, stated that his whole attend- 
ance at school did not exceed three months. This may be true but 
evidence makes it very probable that he studied for some time, with 
the view of fitting himself for college, with Rev. Mr. Lee of Salisbury, 
Conn., and that he was in youth' very intimate with Dr. Thomas 
Young, the noted patriot, historian and free thinker, from whom he 
probably derived his own Deistic views and the grounds of the argu- 
ments with which he supported them. From the little that is known 
it would appear that Ethan Allen was a bold, spirited and somewhat 
reckless young man, possessing unusual energy and independence of 
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character; one that put himself forward among his associates, and 
was tacitly acknowledged as leader, a distinction to which he alwtiys 
thought himself entitled. It would not appear that the idea of per- 
sonal subordination on his own part even entered his thoughts. 
Much less did he feel any want of confidence in his own ability to 
plan and carry out any enterprise within the sphere of human 
achievement. About 1762 he married Miss Mary Bronson of Wood- 
bury (Roxbury), Conn., five years his senior, and after residing a 
short time at Salisbury, Conn., he moved to Sheffield, Mass. Some- 
time between 1766 and 1769, he went to Bennington, leaving his 
family at Sheffield. He soon became a leader at Bennington, and 
first appears in the public records as the agent of the settlers in de- 
fending some of the earliest ejectment suits, brought by New York 
claimants to recover possession of lands in the grants. Allen pro- 
cured certified copies of the charters involved, granted by Benning 
Wentworth, royal governor of New Hampshire, in the name of the 
king, and under the great seal of the royal province of New Hamp- 
shire, and the necessary documents to show title in the defendants 
whom he represented, derived under these grants. He procured the 
services of Jared Ingersol of New Haven, Conn , an eminent lawyer, 
with whom he appeared at Albany early in 1770. But the cases 
were prejudged. John Tabor Kempe and James Duane, lawyers of 
great influence and ability and holders of more 'bogus New York 
titles in the grants than any others, appeared for the prosecution. 
Members of the court itself were holders of titles similar to those 
whose validity was to be tested by these cases. Of course the work 
was very short. The court took judicial notice that the eastern 
boundary of the colony of New York was the Connecticut river, and 
that Gov. Wentworth of New Hampshire never had any jurisdiction 
west of that river. They accordingly rejected his charters offered as 
evidence, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs. Allen and his counsel 
retired from the court in indignation. Kempe, hoping that the 
whole scheme of fraud so conspicuously begun might be carried out 
by the discouragement of the settlers, and doubtless with the intent 
of “making it an object” for Allen to assure them of the hopeless- 
ness of their cause, called on him in the evening and urged him to 
advise his clients to submit, and make the best terms they could 
with their new landlords, observing that however equitable their 
claims might be, they had no legal title, and that this was one of the 
cases where “ might makes right.” Allen merely replied, “ The Gods 
OF THE VALLEYS ARE NOT THE GODS OF THE HILLS.” Kempe 
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asked for an explanation of this mysterious apothegm, and received 
from Allen the comforting assurance : “ If yum will come to Benning- 
ton, the meaning shall be made clear to youl an invitation which the 
wily counselor and famous land thief prudently declined. 

There is no authentic portrait of Ethan Allen in existence, nor 
indeed is it known that there ever was one. The heroic statue in 
marble which stands at the front entrance of the State house at 
Montpelier, the work of Larkin J. Mead, is a spirited embodiment of 
the popular ideal of Ethan Allen, in the attitude of commanding the 
surrender of “Old Ti ” “by the authority of the Great Jehovah and 
the Continental Congress ! ” on the loth of May, 177T But it is in 
no sense a portrait. Hon. Daniel P. Thompson wrote his famous 
historical novel, “The Green Mountain Boys,” in 1839, a time 
when many were yet living who knew Ethan Allen in his prime. 
Judge Thompson is known to have taken great pains to represent 
him faithfully as he then appeared; and here is his pen picture of 
this heroic figure, entering the dwelling house of a stranger, near 
Crown Point, just before the capture of Ticonderoga; 

“Acknowledging the proffered courtesy, with a stately bow, the 
stranger advanced with a bold, free step and a fearless air, into the 
middle of the room, where he paused and bowed slightly to each of 
the assembled group, most of whom however were too much sur- 
prised and over- awed at the singular and formidable appearance of 
the man to return his salutations. And, indeed, his appearance was 
of so unique and striking a character as well to warrant the sensation 
which his presence seemed to produce. Of an uncommon height, 
and with an extraordinary breadth of chest, supplied with large 
brawny limbs, his whole frame constituted a figure of the most her- 
culean cast; while his large, darkly bright eyes and the air of intelli- 
gence that marked the general expression of his coarse, lion-like fea- 
tures, gave evidence that his intellectual powers were not, as frequently 
occurs in such instances, wholly incommensurate with his physical 
proportions. A modern phrenologist, indeed, while comparing his 
high and remarkably expansive forehead with the vast volume wlii li 
composed the back part of his head, might be much puzzled 
to decide whether his intellectual or animal nature would most 
predominate in his character. His dress, which was likiwisc 
somewhat singular for the times, consisted of high, heavy boots, 
buff breeches and doublet, with a high-collared white shag coat 
of the frock kind, all of which was surmouted by a fine th.)u di 
much worn beaver, slouched, except the front part, which was 
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turned up so as to give an additional boldness to his large features 
and to impart somewhat of a bandit aspect to his appearance. This, 
to ordinary observation, completed his outward equipment; though 
a closer inspection might have revealed the shape of a stout pistol 
swelling the smooth and snugly setting leather over each of his 
breeches pockets, while the buck horn handle of a large war knife 
might occasionally be seen protruding from ^the sheath attached to 
the side lining of his coat. Placing the heavy rifle which he bore in 
his hand in a corner, the stranger now advanced, and, with an air of 
easy unconcern, seated himself by the side of his host in the family 
circle around the fire.” 

Mr. Thompson also puts into the mouth of one of .'Mien’s officers 
the popular estimate of his strength and prowess. The occasion was 
the meeting at Castleton before the capture of Ticonderoga, when (as 
some aver and others deny) Benedict Arnold appeared and tried to 
take command of the Green . Mountain Boys. Another officer had 
predicted that Arnold would not yield, reciting his deeds of valor and 
closing thus: ‘‘Indeed, if one half that is told of him is true, the wild 
bulls of Bashan had not a spirit more untamable, nor scarcely more 
bodily strength to back it.” “ All that may be, sir, but those that 
know Ethan Allen will laugh at the very idea of there being found a 
man in New England who can outdo him in feats of either strength 
or courage. And when they tell you, as they truly may, that they 
have seen him bite off the heads of board nails by dozens, — seize by 
his teeth and throw -over his head bags containing each a bushel of 
salt, as fast as two men could bring them round to him, — grasp two 
opponents who had beset him, one in each hand, and lifting them 
clear off the ground, hold them out at arm’s length, and beat them 
together till they cried for mercy, — engage alone with a York sheriff 
and his posse of six common men, rout the whole, and leave them 
sprawling on the ground, — you will probably allow that such a man 
will not be very likely to succumb to your hero. Let this Arnold 
but offer to assume the command and unless I am sadly mistaken you 
will see what kind of stuff our old Green Mountain Lion is made of.” 

This may be a pardonable exaggeration, but of Ethan Allen’s 
almost incredible powers there is no question. In his narrative of 
his own captivity, he incidentally states the use he made of the per- 
son of the British officer to whom he surrendered, in a manner that 
strikingly illustrates this. He states that, in. half a minute after he 
had given up his sword, he was ferociously attacked by an Indian 
who “ in less than twelve feet of me presented his firelock; at the in- 
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stant of his present, I twitched the officer to whom I gave my S'vord 
between me and the savage; but he flew round with great fury, try- 
ing to single me out to shoot me without killing the officer, but by 
this time I was nearly as nimble as he, keeping the officer in such a 
position that his danger was my defence; but in less than half a min- 
ute, I was attacked by just such another imp of hell. Then / made 
the ojficcr fly around zvith incredible velocity for a fezv seconds of time, 
when I perceived a Canadian * * * taking my part against the 

savages ; and in an instant an Irishman came to my assistance with a 
fixed bayonet, and drove away the fiends.” 

One more instance from the same narrative. Col. Allen is relat- 
ing how he was confined on board the Gaspee schooner near Mon- 
treal for six weeks right after his capture, in irons which he thus 
describes : “ The hand-cuff was of common size and form, but my leg- 
irons I should imagine would weigh thirty pounds; the bar was 
eight feet long and very substantial ; the shackles which encom- 
passed my ankles were very tight. I was told by the officer who put 
them on that it was the king’s plate, and I heard other of their offi- 
cers say that it would weigh forty weight. The irons were so close 
upon my ankles that I could not lie down in any other manner than 
on my back * * * j obliged to throw out plenty of extrav- 

agant language which answered certain purposes at that time, better 
than to grace a history. To give an instance: Upon being insulted, 
in a fit of anger, 1 twisted off a nail with my teeth which I took to be 
a ten-penny nail ; it went through the mortise of the band of my 
hand-cuff; at the same time I swaggered over those who abused me, 
particularly a Dr. Dace, who told me I was outlawed by New York, 
and deserved death for several years past; was at last fully ripened 
for the halter and in a fair way to obtain it. When I challenged 
him, he excused himself in consequence, as he said, of my being a 
criminal; but I flung such a flood of language at him that it shocked 
him and the spectators, for my anger was very great. I heard one 

say: ‘ Z> n hirnt- he can cat irori!' After that a small padlock 

was fixed to the handcuff instead of the nail.” 

This was in the fall of 1775, when Ethan Allen was at the age 
of thirty-seven. 

His life is so interwoven with the history of the New Hampshire 
Grants from 1769 to his capture at Montreal, September 25, 1775, 
that it would cause mere repetition to recite it here. He was im- 
prisoned by the British something over two and a half years, mostly 
on shipboard, suffering at times great hardships, half starving and ill, 
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in heavy irons; while at other times he received most courteous 
treatment from British military and naval officers, as well as from civ- 
ilians, to whom the hero of the Green Mountains was well known by 
report. May 3, 1778, he was exchanged for Col. Alexander Camp- 
bell. Strange as it may seem, at the time of his capture he had re- 
ceived no commission from Congress or any other authority. He 
had been acting, after the fall of the British power on Lake Cham- 
plain, rather in connection with than under the orders of Gen. Mont- 
gomery, at the head of a band of his own voluntary followers. But 
he was at this time universally known as Col. Ethan Allen, and was 
addressed and treated by Gen. Montgomery as having that rank, and 
as we have seen was so rated in the exchange. On his release at 
Staten Island he crossed New Jersey, amid the acclamations of the 
people, and joined Washington at Valley Forge. Gen. Gates was 
there attending a court martial, and there also were Generals Putnam 
and La Fayette, and Baron Stiiben, fresh from the wars of P'rederick 
the Great, all of whom vied with each other in doing honor to the 
leader of the Green Mountain Boys. Here Washington wrote his 
most cordial and appreciative letter to Congress enclosing one of 
Allen’s, both of which are given later in this narrative. But after a 
few days he bade adieu to Washington and pushed on to join his fam- 
ily among the verdant hills 01 western Vermont. He rode in com- 
pany with Gen Gates, who treated him with the generosity of a lord 
and the familiar courtesy of a boon companion, until they separated 
at Fishkill May i8, 1778, the very day on which Ethan’s brother, 
Heman Allen, died at Salisbury, Connecticut. 

( To he continued. ) 
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